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relatively homogeneous, built upon a family-farm economy
like that in the northern United States, and without the
agricultural proletariat of the cotton belt in the south or
the sheep runs in Australia.    The average size of the farms
is from 100 to 200 acres.   Some farmers are poor and some
are prosperous according to the quality of their land and
its situation.   But no sharp social cleavages appear.   Despite
this homogeneity the mass action of the agrarian class is
subject to those acute difficulties implicit in a continental
and federal state, wherein the feelings of section, race, and
sect   are   strong.     Sectionalism   in   particular   profoundly
affects agrarian attitudes, and makes it difficult for dwellers
on the land to achieve coherence in aim and vigour in action.
In the Maritime Provinces farmers have been separated
from those in other regions by a strong local sentiment and
by their peculiar economic  experience  within  federation.
Similarly in  Quebec the  cultivators  have  the  distinctive
traits of their region.    For two centuries  French society
had been cast in a feudal form purified of its European
abuses.   By 1867 a family-proprietary system had emerged,
and is today more firmly rooted there than anywhere else
in Canada, but with peculiar distinctions of its own.    Less
labour is usually employed from outside the family, the
domestic crafts have exhibited more longevity, and mechani-
zation has not extended so widely.    The habitants resemble
a European peasantry in deep attachment to the soil, in
loyalty to a traditional life, and in the simple but impressive
cohesion of their parishes.   They have the peasant reluctance
to change which impressed Louis H6mon.    " Nothing shall
change, for we are here to bear witness.    This is the only
clear idea we have of ourselves and our destinies, to persist."
Despite this rugged conservatism, innovations are quietly
introduced, and an assimilation to the agrarian type else-
where in Canada takes place.8   But formidable still are the
walls of language, race, and religion, which partially shut
off the French farmers from those in other provinces, and
make them disposed to concentrate upon their own cherished
virtues.    Among themselves they have  shown a striking
8Hughes, French Canada in Transition, chap. II.